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The Thirty Hour Week 


Labor’s advocacy of shorter hours of work as a means 
of eliminating unemployment and restoring prosperity is 
meeting with considerable favor as well as opposition. 
The most advanced position taken by labor is the demand 
for a six hour day and a 30 hour week. We review here 
the most significant arguments for and against this pro- 
posal. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PROPOSAL 


In the first place those who oppose this measure insist 
that although a universal 30 hour week would increase 
employment it would be a work-sharing proposition and 
thus the chief burden of reducing unemployment would 
fall on those who have jobs. Production costs would 
increase because the output per man could not be increased 
sufficiently to warrant the same pay for 30 hours as for 
longer hours. They admit that in connection with the 
reduction of daily hours from 16 to 12, 10, nine and eight 
hours labor costs have been reduced, but they attribute 
this result to the fact that labor used in connection with 
machinery has produced enough to permit the payment of 
wages for eight hours as high as, or higher than, for the 
longer periods. But they infer, if they do not insist, that 
reduction to six hours per day and 30 per week would 
not result in a sufficient increase in production to permit 
the same wage for six hours as for eight. 


The Brookings Institution has reported that in 1929 
hours averaged 50 per week and varied from 44 to 60 in 
different industries. Under this regime the national income 
amounted to about $665 per person, or $2,660 per family 
of four persons, if the income had been distributed equally. 
It is said that if productive facilities had been used to full 
capacity the figures would have been about $800 per per- 
son, or $3,200 per family. Due to the fact that productive 
facilities were not used to full capacity and that income 
was distributed unequally 71 per cent of the families had 
an income of less than $2,500 while 36,000 families having 
incomes of $75,000 and over had a total income ($9.8 
billion) nearly as great as the total income ($10 billion) 
of 11,653,000 families each of which had an income of 
less than $1,500. This indicates that much greater pro- 
duction was needed and better distribution of income was 
obviously possible. 


Many informed persons seeking an explanation of why 
the depression occurred and why it has continued so long, 
contend that there cannot be much prosperity as long as 
the great majority of the families have such small incomes 
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and cannot provide a market for the goods the economic 
system is able to produce. At the same time a small 
minority of the families have such large incomes and 
surpluses to invest that their great problem is to find 
investments in productive facilities whose output can find 
a market. The result is that productive facilities are not 
used to capacity at the same time that millions are crying 
for bread and other necessities. 

The opponents of the 30 hour week not only insist that 
production costs would be increased but that, as a result, 
prices would increase and therefore decrease the purchas- 
ing power of wages. Thus labor might be worse off than 
it was before the reduction in hours, particularly if general 
production were less in volume. Furthermore, in industries 
where labor costs are unusually high, such industries might 
be penalized to such an extent as to create more unemploy- 
ment. Thus an inflexible application of the 30 hour week 
to all industries might bring effects opposite to those 
intended. 

Furthermore, if the 30 hour week raised industrial prices 
the farmers would be put at a disadvantage as purchasers 
of industrial products unless the farmers could get prices 
high enough for their products to offset the rise in indus- 
trial prices. Obviously the outcome would depend on 
whether the income of the great majority of workers in 
industry increased sufficiently to enable them to pay the 
farmers the higher prices. 

In the case of regulated industries such as utilities, it is 
said that rates would have to increase to offset greater 
labor costs, unless the volume of business and earnings 
increased so that the greater labor costs could be absorbed. 
It is possible, of course, that reduction of inflated invest- 
ment values and compulsory lowering of rates on invest- 
ment might absorb the higher labor costs without an 
increase in service rates. 

The effect of higher labor costs on the foreign trade of 
the United States would tend to decrease exports because 
the United States would be a high priced market in which 
to buy. If exports fell off employment would be less 
because exports are relatively very important in certain 
industries. The tendency to decreased exports could only 
be offset by increased efficiency and lower production costs. 


Better PRopUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Most of these difficulties arising in connection with the 
inauguration of the 30 hour week its opponents predicate 
on the continued operation of the industrial system in 
accordance with traditional methods. There are those who 
contend that much better results might be attained if 
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greater use was made of productive facilities and if there 
were a better distribution of income. To work productive 
facilities only 30 hours a week under present conditions 
would be a vast waste. If productive facilities were used 
12, 18 or 24 hours a day by shifts of workers, more workers 
could be employed, or possibly all workers could be em- 
ployed, and so much more could be produced that every- 
body could have a standard of living much higher than 
any we have ever had. 


For example, one concern which had a market for all 
the products it could manufacture in 24 hours a day with 
three eight hour shifts of workers found during the de- 
pression that by inaugurating four six hour shifts it could 
employ 20 per cent more workers, pay the workers the 
same wage for six hours as for eight and make greater 
profits. The same wages could be paid for six hours as 
for eight because the workers produced enough more to 
earn them. The larger volume of production decreased 
unit labor costs and overhead costs and permitted as large 
or larger profits. Furthermore, the company could find 
a market for its larger production. If the larger market 
was obtained by a reduction in prices, the consumers also 
benefitted. This arrangement applied a principle which 
might well be incorporated to a greater extent at least, 
throughout the economic system. The more efficient an 
economic system is made the better the results that can be 
obtained by application of the principle. 

Other advocates of a much lower work week hold that it 
would require the operation of a whole industrial order 
with the same system as a good manager operates a 
factory. Every industry of an economic system is like a 


department in a factory. A manager who does not know 


how to coordinate his departments is a poor manager. 
The productive process must run smoothly from the time 
the raw materials come in until the finished goods are 
ready for the market. If the manager could make during a 
30 hour week all the goods he could market, he would be a 
poor manager if he did not shut down during the remainder 
of the week. If an economic system properly managed 
could produce all that people want during a 30 hour week, 
why work it more, except to store up a surplus? 

However, there is an important difference between a 
well managed factory and an economic system over which 
there is no general or supreme management. Each produc- 
tive enterprise in an economic system might be well man- 
aged, from the standpoint of each enterprise, and still the 
result might be a poorly functioning economic system 
because the various industries might not be properly co- 
ordinated and the maldistribution of income might be so 
great that production and consumption could not be bal- 
anced. 


BALANCING PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


If a family located on a plot of land was able to be self- 
sufficing, that is produce enough for its needs and consume 
all it produced, it would have no problem in balancing 
production and consumption. If it produced a surplus of 
some things in order to trade the surplus for things it could 
not produce, it would be involved in some of the same 
problems that affect our whole economic system. 

The economic system is founded on division of labor. 
Those who own productive facilities and those who work 
in each enterprise and in each industry get their income by 
producing surpluses to sell to others in other industries. 
Thus those in one industry are customers for the products 


of all other industries. If a farmer has to give three 
bushels of wheat instead of two to get a pair of shoes 
obviously he has less wheat to exchange for other com- 
modities that he needs. The same principle applies to the 
relations of those in all industries. Ratios of exchange of 
commodities and services are the basis of price in all 
industries operating in an economic system founded on 
division of labor. 

Certain industries may become overexpanded in relation 
to the market for their commodities. Competition between 
producers in an overexpanded industry for the existing 
market may drive prices down to a point where the whole 
industry becomes a depressed industry. Those who get 
their income from such an industry are therefore poor 
customers for the products of all other industries. This is 
an important aspect of the maldistribution of income due 
to lack of coordination of production which throws the 
economic system out of balance. It centers in the fact that 
the operation of each industry is not properly coordinated 
with the operations of all other industries. Thus it is 


primarily a management and engineering problem, the | 
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solution of which is hindered and thwarted because engi- _ 


neers and managers are not free to operate whole indus- | 


tries and coordinate them as they do departments in a well 
managed factory. 

Furthermore, some point out, the balancing of produc- 
tion and consumption requires consideration of the flow 
of income as divided among owners and workers. Those 
who own productive facilities are in a position to obtain 
a disproportionate share of the income from each produc- 
tive enterprise. This is the basis of the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of comparatively few people who 
receive income far beyond their demand for necessities 
and luxuries. Under present conditions owners generally 
operate productive facilities only when they see an oppor- 
tunity for profit. They may seek to reduce labor costs by 
paying low wages, by providing only part time work, or 
by dismissing employes if they cannot be used profitably. 
The less the opportunity to work, the less the income the 
workers have to buy the goods and services which can be 
furnished. The result is that the whole economic system 
built on division of labor stalls and prolonged depressions 
ensue. 

From this analysis it seems evident to many that pro- 
duction and consumption cannot be balanced unless there 
is better coordination of industries and unless the vast 
number of workers receive more income. 


GreEATER Use oF PropuctivE EQuipMENT 


Every industrial country has accumulated a vast amount 
of productive equipment. It is now a very serious ques- 
tion whether too much of the national income is being 
invested in such equipment. Much of it has been used 
less and less as the hours of work for labor have decreased. 
Although production has increased under this regime 
during periods of so-called prosperity, it has not increased 
enough so that the wants of the population have been 
adequately satisfied, except for the more fortunate. When 
in a year like 1929, 6,000,000 families have less than 
$1,000 income, 12,000,000 families have less than $1,500, 
16,000,000 families have less than $2,000, and 19,000,000 
families, or 71 per cent, have less than $2,500 we are 
certainly far from supplying the needs of the people. At 
the same time there is a vast emphasis on supplying luxu- 
ries for the more fortunate. 
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If this situation is to be remedied productive facilities 
would have to be used to greater advantage and much 
more income would have to be distributed to the lower 
income groups. Nobody knows exactly how much pro- 
duction could be increased by better use of productive 
facilities. Nobody knows exactly just how many hours 
productive equipment in each industry would have to be 
ysed to coordinate the production of each industry. Every- 
‘body can see, however, that greater use of productive 
‘equipment by using labor in shifts would give more em- 
‘ployment and greatly increased production. Thus more 
‘income in the form of goods and services would be avail- 
‘able for improving the standard of living of those who 
need it most. 

If an average of 50 hours a week in 1929, or approxi- 
‘mately eight hours per day for six days, could give us 
the greatest degree of prosperity we have ever had, it is 
‘contended that hours could be reduced considerably and 
production could be increased greatly with greater use of 
‘present productive equipment and man power. 


ADJUSTMENT OF Hours 


__ In seeking for efficient coordination of productive activi- 
ties throughout the economic system, the use of workers 
in 30 hour week shifts, or even less, might be immediately 
necessary in some industries in order to give everybody 
employment. Furthermore, longer hours might not be 
necessary to supply the demand. Some industries, such as 
the bituminous coal industry, averaged about 30 hours a 
week per worker prior to the depression. Average hours 
‘per week in manufacturing industries at present are 37.1 
jhours. In some the average runs close to 30 hours while 
‘in others it is over 45 hours. One of the chief complaints 
lof labor is that hours for those who have jobs are being 
increased while others cannot get work. 


Some industries, it is pointed out, might have to use 
tight hour or longer shifts but the number of days a week 
the workers were employed could vary. The length of 
shifts and the number of working days required would 
be affected by many circumstances. For example, in an 
occupation requiring skilled labor obviously enough skilled 
workers would have to be made available or would have to 
be trained in order to employ more than one shift a day. 
Workers could be trained along several lines so that their 
services would be more steadily demanded. 

The more efficient an economic system becomes the less 
the time necessary to produce the commodities needed. 
This would be basic in making shorter working hours 
possible. The invention and installation of more efficient 
equipment alone would make fewer hours of labor neces- 
sary. For a considerable period of time, however, much 
work would be needed to junk obsolete equipment and 
build the newer types. In a progressive society this would 
have to be a continuous process. Mere replacement of the 
same types, if nothing better had been invented, would 
have to be a steady process. 

In short, in a society devoted to the steady improvement 
and the best use of its economic system, there is reason 
to expect-that the people could have a better standard of 
living for fewer hours of work. This has been true of the 
past even though the management and functioning of the 
tconomic system has left much to be desired. A will to 
make the best use of science, experience, and organization 
and a determination to attain the greatest welfare for the 
greatest number might bring untold benefits. 
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Japanese Penetration of China 


Japan is steadily applying pressure to China to reduce 
her to the status of a protectorate, according to T. A. 
Bisson of the research staff of the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation in Foreign Policy Bulletin (New York) of May 1., 
Japan’s policy has been officially formulated by Premier 
Hirota as including “recognition of ‘Manchukuo’ by Nan- 
king, suppression of anti-Japanese activities in China, and 
joint Sino-Japanese military action against communism.” 
The penetration of North China is Japan’s “main weapon” 
in enforcing her program. In Hopei and Chahar provinces 
“Japanese domination has become nearly complete.” The 
East Hopei Autonomous Anti-Communist Council, a 
“puppet regime” in northern Hopei, near Peiping has 
been “gradually assimilated to ‘Manchukuo.’” Its army 
of about 15,000 has Japanese officers and there are also 
several hundred Japanese troops stationed at Tungchow, 
its capital. The status of the Hopei-Chahar Political 
Council, set up at Peiping last December, is less clear. 
The Council “consists mainly of a set of notoriously pro- 
Japanese figures,” and it has also several Japanese ad- 
visers. But it also “maintains direct connections with 
Nanking, from which it receives a monthly subsidy. . . . 
This ‘semi-autonomous’ political status is matched by the 
undefined limits of its territorial influence.” Enormous 
quantities of Japanese goods are smuggled into north 
China “with the connivance of Japanese officials,” amount- 
ing in 1935 to 250 million yuan, according to Japanese 
sources. The East Hopei Council admits goods into its 
area at rates from one-fourth to one-tenth those of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 


“Since December, 1935, a broad movement of resistance 
to Japanese aggression has developed among the Chinese 
people. Touched off by the student mass demonstrations, 
this movement has spread to college professors and intel- 
lectuals, middle and primary school teachers, women’s 
organizations, newspaper reporters and editors, workers’ 
and farmers’ groups, and business organs. At Peiping 
and Shanghai, these various groups have coordinated their 
activities in local National Liberation Associations, with 
an uncompromising anti-Japanese program. The Peiping 
Association’s manifesto calls for the uniting, organizing 
and arming of the Chinese people in a war against Japan, 
to be financed by confiscation of Japanese properties in 
China. It demands complete freedom of assembly, speech 
and press, release of political prisoners, and an end to 
civil war.” 

Chiang Kai-shek has used vigorous measures to suppress 
this anti-Japanese movement. An emergency law directed 
against such activities was promulgated on February 20 
which empowers the police and the army to use “force or 
any other effective means” “to dissolve meetings and 
parades, to suppress propaganda in the form of writings, 
pictures or lectures, and to punish all persons who give 
shelter to violators of these provisions.” The dormitories 
of the universities at Peiping and Shanghai have been 
raided in order to arrest student leaders of these organi- 
zations. “At times the whole student body has resisted 
these arrests, suffering brutal clubbings from the police.” 
Publications have been suppressed, but the movement is 
spreading. 

The Chinese Communist armies have again become 
active in northwestern China and are now trying to con- 
solidate a base there. If they succeed in accomplishing 
this they would be able to resist Japanese penetration into 
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Inner Mongolia and would stimulate the anti-Japanese 
movement in north China. “The Nanking government 
is now faced by opposition on three fronts: continued 
Japanese aggression, growing resistance to Japan from 
the Chinese people, and Communist advances in the 
northwest. It cannot waver much longer between the 
clear alternatives raised by this situation. Chiang Kai-shek 
must either choose to become an outright tool of Japan, 
or mobilize the country for a united and determined 
struggle against the invader.” 


Race Relations in South Africa 


A survey of race relations in South Africa during 1935 
by J. D. Rheinallt Jones, secretary of the South African 
Institute of Race Relations, is published in Race Relations 
(Johannesburg, South Africa), official journal of the 
Institute. During the year public attention has been 
drawn to cases of assaults by Europeans on non-Euro- 
peans. There are no statistics available to indicate whether 
these are increasing or not. But there is “a sounder 
public opinion on such matters,” and some of these cases 
have shocked a large portion of the public. In certain 
sections “the relations between the police and sections 
of the non-European public are very strained,” with the 
result that there are assaults by the police on the Non- 
Europeans and by them on the police. Stock theft by 
natives is a frequent cause of racial friction, but a magis- 
trate has commented that the first step in the protection 
of stock is for farmers to “pay their natives a decent wage 
and see that they are properly fed.” 

The treatment of natives by the courts has roused 
complaints that the sentences imposed on natives are out 
of proportion to the offense and to those imposed on 
Europeans for similar offenses. For instance, a European 
convicted of four assaults on natives was fined in all £15 
with an alternative of two months and 24 days imprison- 
ment. The fine was paid. But a native convicted of 
stealing a fowl was sentenced to two months imprisonment 
and eight strokes of the cane! 

The “color bar” is another important question. It is 
said that non-Europeans are allowed, “at the discretion 
of the chief steward,” to enter the dining saloons on 
railroad trains “for the purpose of obtaining meals after 
all Europeans are served.” In Johannesburg an effort was 
made to prevent the erection of a church “unless the 
Bishop inserted a clause in the trust deed prohibiting the 
use of the church by non-Europeans.” In the same city 
there is an ordinance which forbids European women to 
attend dances “in premises licensed for the entertainment 
of non-Europeans.” The appointment of a Zulu poet as 
assistant in the Department of Bantu Studies in the 
University of the Witwatersrand was opposed as indi- 
cating “a policy of social equality” and as “a danger to 
the safety and welfare of the students.” Legislation to 
prevent intermarriage has been proposed, although in some 
sections of the country there is an effective bar since there 
is no legal provisions for interracial marriages. The most 
frequent cause of racial feeling is the employment of 
Europeans by non-Europeans, usually Indians. 

The problem of harmonizing the economic interests of 
whites and natives is, of course, particularly serious. But 
the need for it is being “more generally realized. The 
permanence in our urban areas of large numbers of 
whites who have migrated there from rural areas is being 
recognized, as well as the necessity for ensuring that they 


have permanent employment under conditions which will 
enable them to live decently. Similarly, it is more generally 
admitted that the non-European who is a permanent town 
dweller needs, for the maintenance of a decent civilized 
life, at least the minimum wage and living conditions 
which the white worker requires. While the approxi- 
mation of white and non-white living standards in urban 
areas is becoming steadily closer, both groups are seriously 
handicapped by the low wages which native seasonal and 
temporary labor from the Reserves earns in urban areas.” 

It is interesting to note that “in remote Native Reserves 
the {Abyssinian} War is a topic of conversation and the 
cause of anxious concern for the fate of what is regarded 
as a native state.” 


Recent Pamphlets 


/Southern Policy Papers. By the Southern Policy Committee, 


Chapel Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 
1936. 15 cents each; special rates for quantities. 


The Southern Policy Papers are issued by the Southern Policy 
Committee to “stimulate interest in questions of public importance 
in the South.” The following papers are available: 


“Southern Population and Social Planning, by T. J. Woofter. 

, Social Security for Southern Farmers. By H. Clarence Nixon. 

, Social Legislation in the South. By Charles W. Pipkin. 

v How the Other Half is Housed. By Rupert B. Vance. A series 

of pictures illustrating housing in the South, share-croppers’ 

cabins, company housing, small owners’ houses, etc. 

v Industrial Social Security in the South. By Robin Hood. A 

— See of wages, cost of living and unemployment in the 
uth. 

¥ The Southern Press Considers the Constitution. Edited by 

Francis P. Miller. Reprints editorials on the Constitution appear- 

ing in Southern papers in the spring of 1936. 

“The TVA and Economic Security in the South. By T. Levron 

Howard. A discussion of the TVA program and the services it 

may render toward economic security. 


A Statistical Study of Public Opinion. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., (247 Park Ave.), 1936. 
= National Industrial Conference Board Studies No. 


This is the second survey of public opinion on economic questions 
which the National Industrial Conference Board has made. A 
questionnaire was sent to all newspaper and farm journal editors 
listed in the most recent edition of Ayres’ Newspaper Directory, 
except a few for which an estimate of circulation was not available. 
Replies were received from 3,685 editors. They are about evenly 
divided on compulsory unemployment insurance, and decidedly in 
favor of compulsory old age pensions. In general, the trend of 
replies is decidedly conservative. The reduction of the number of 
government employes and profits as essential to business progress 
receive a vote of more than 90 per cent. Government fixing of 
minimum wages and maximum working hours are approved by 
nearly half of those replying—if the percentage is estimated on 
total circulation, by about three-fifths. About the same proportion 
approve raising the prices of farm products, government loans for 
repairing homes, while the editors are about evenly divided on 
loans to business enterprises and federal relief for the unemployed 
—although 68.2 per cent of total circulation approve the latter. 
Increased government activity in the other fields listed such as 
government ownership of public utilities, price fixing, etc., is 
overwhelmingly opposed. 


Compulsory Flag Salute in Schools: A survey of the statutes 
and an examination of their constitutionality. By William 
G. Fennell and Edward J. Friedlander. New York, Com- 
mittee on Academic Freedom, American Civil Liberties 
Union (31 Union Square, West). 1936. Mimeographed. 


A study of the problem of compelling school children to salute 
the flag, by two members of the New York Bar. Particular 
attention is given to the question of constitutionality. The writers 
believe that these laws “violate the common constitutional guaran- 
tees of religious freedom” and that they are a “deprivation of 
liberty” as guaranteed by the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. 
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